She gazed so long that her eyes were dazzled, and when
they moved back to the house, she could not recognize the
faces of people who were coming out of it. A parlour-maid
was preceding them.
'Who are these people?3 she asked.
'They're callers I5 exclaimed Henry. 'It's too late for
callers.'
'Perhaps they're town people who want to see the
wedding presents.'
* Fm not at home yet to townees/
'Well, hide among the ruins, and if I can stop them, I will.'
He thanked her.
Margaret went forward, smiling socially. She supposed
that these were unpunctual guests, who would have to be
content with vicarious civility, since Evie and Charles were
gone, Henry tired, and the others in their rooms. She
assumed the airs of a hostess; not for long. For one of the
group was Helen - Helen in her oldest clothes, and
dominated by that tense, wounding excitement that had
made her a terror in their nursery days.
'What is it?' she called. cOh, what's wrong? Is Tibby
ill?'
Helen spoke to her two companions, who fell back. Then
she bore forward furiously.
c They're starving!' she shouted,c I found them starving 1 *
'Who? Why have you come?'
'The Basts.'
'Oh, Helen!' moaned Margaret. 'Whatever have you
done now?'
' He has lost his place. He has been turned out of his bank.
Yes, he's done for. We upper classes have ruined him, and
I suppose you'll tell me it's the battle of life. Starving. His
wife is ill. Starving. She fainted in the train.*
'Helen, are you mad?'
'Perhaps. Yes. If you like, I'm mad. But I've brought
them. I'll stand injustice no longer. I'll show up the
wretchedness that lies under this luxury, this talk of im-
personal forces, this cant about God doing what we're too
slack to do ourselves.*
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